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It will be seen that the book is one which, by reason both of its 
author's reputation and its own originality and suggestiveness, well deserved 
translation. But its conciseness and disconnectedness make it rather diffi- 
cult reading. One often gets the impression of a series of notes made for 
the writer's own use, rather than of an exposition intended for the public. 

Margaret Washburn. 

Fear. By Angelo Mosso. Translated from the fifth edition of the 
Italian by E. Lough and F. Kiesow. London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1896. — pp. 278. 

Students of psychology in America and England are much indebted to 
the translators of Professor Mosso's well-known monograph. The trans- 
lation before us is a very readable version of an eminently readable book. 
As Mosso's work is now for the first time accessible to English readers, 
some general remarks on its character and standpoint may not be out of 
place. 

The author evidently intended to address himself, not merely to psycholo- 
gists, but also to " those unaccustomed to scientific work," and he certainly 
has succeeded in stating his results in a clear and interesting manner. 
The work is much wider in scope than its title would indicate ; it really 
contains, implicitly at least, a theory of ' emotional expression ' in general. 
It brings out very clearly the direction of the advance which has been made 
in this field since Darwin's Expression of the Emotions was written. The 
tendency has been to lay more stress on the principle which Darwin called 
" The Direct Action of the Nervous System," and to allow the other prin- 
ciples to fall into the background. This is explicitly stated by Mosso in 
his Introduction. " Darwin attributed, I think, too much importance to 
the will considered as the cause of expression. We younger physiologists 
are more mechanical; we examine the organism more minutely; and it is in 
the structure of the organs that we seek the reasons of their functions " 
(p. 10). The difference cannot be better illustrated than by the instance 
which Mosso himself cites, namely, the explanation of blushing. In ac- 
counting for this fact Darwin maintained that, whenever we know or 
imagine that others are depreciating us, our attention is strongly directed 
to ourselves, and particularly to that part of our body in regard to which 
we are most sensitive, namely, the face. The result of this is that the 
facial nerves are affected, and, through them, the facial capillaries. Mosso, 
on the other hand, tells us that " emotion occasions greater energy in the 
chemical processes of the brain; there is a modification in the nutrition of 
the cells, the nervous force is more rapidly consumed, and therefore the 
expansion of the blood-vessels of head and brain tend, by a more abundant 
supply of blood, to preserve the activity of the nerve centres " (p. 18). 
The principle is simply that " for the maintenance of life it is necessary 
that a dilatation of the blood-vessels should take place in all those organs in 
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which a disturbance occurs." Blushing is thus to be explained in the same 
way as the reddening of the hands under compression. The process is 
physically conditioned throughout. 

In regard to ' emotional expression ' in general, Mosso lays down the fol- 
lowing principle: " Our nervous system is so constituted that during violent 
emotion its activity discharges itself in all directions" (p. 164). One con- 
sequence of this is that quantity, not quality, of stimulus is the important 
thing; that is, given the same amount of stimulus, the expression will be the 
same in any given organism, whatever the nature of the stimulating situa- 
tion may be. Another result is that the phenomena of expression are 
largely accidental, and arise for the most part simply because nerve force 
once liberated must expend itself in some direction. Both these results 
have an obvious bearing on recent controversy with regard to emotion. 

David Irons. 

Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century. By Fred- 
eric Ozanam. Translated from the French by Lucia D. Pychowska. 
Published for the Cathedral Library Reading Circle. New York, The 
Cathedral Library Association, 1 897. — pp. xv, 506. 

Among the many books bearing on the study of philosophy which have 
appeared during the last sixty years, Frederic Ozanam's Dante and Catho- 
lic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century is certainly one which the stu- 
dent of the Divina Commedia will have occasion to hail with thanks. It 
places him at once where he ought to stand to get a proper view of the 
masterpiece and estimate it as a whole. It is not the wealth of commen- 
taries that will open his eyes to the true greatness of the work. These, as 
experience has shown, will but too often prove a hindrance, — embarras de 
richesses. All great works, from the very fulness of their life, gather about 
them an undergrowth of that sort, which the true disciple will know how to 
use or throw aside according to his needs. 

No other writer, perhaps, was better qualified by temperament and schol- 
arship to prepare the way for Dante study than Ozanam. His love for the 
Florentine exile was genuine. He was brought under his spell when quite 
young, on his first visit to Rome. Standing before Raphael's " Disputa," he 
asked himself what sort of a man it was whom the painter of painters had 
thought fit to place alongside of the Doctors of the Church, and he devoted 
the best years of his life to that study. In 1844 he was appointed for life 
to a chair in the Sorbonne, and about the years 1847 and 1850 he made 
the Divine Comedy the subject of his lectures. The readers of Dante and 
Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century cannot but feel the influ- 
ence of the author's professorial career. The subject-matter unrolls with 
that certainty of design and surety of method that distinguishes all scientific 
minds in the development of their theme. 

The purpose of the work is to enable the student to grasp at once the 



